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INTRODUCTION 

As  often  happens  during  a research  project,  one  thing 
leads  to  another.  So  it  was  when  I contacted  Eric  P. 
Newman  about  something  else  entirely,  that  we  began 
discussing  the  unique  Indian  Head  Nickel  struck  in 
copper  that  is  in  the  possession  of  his  Numismatic 
Education  Foundation. 

Always  an  afterthought  in  the  great  story  of  the  five 
1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels,  the  three  Indian  Head 
Nickels  (more  commonly  referred  to  as  Buffalo  Nick- 
els), that  accompanied  the  Liberty  Heads  in  the  eight- 
coin  custom  made  leather  case  had  always  intrigued 
me,  and  who  better  to  ask  questions  about  them  than 
Newman.  We  were  in  agreement  that  these  siblings  of 
the  famous  ‘Fab  Five  deserved  an  article  of  their  own, 
particularly  the  unique  copper  coin.1  (It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  1913  five-cent  type  coins  repre- 
sented in  the  leather  case,  there  are  5 known  Liberty 
Heads,  there  are  11  known  Indian  Head  J- 1950  Type  I 
patterns2,  there  are  countless  Type  II  regular  produc- 
tion mint  state  Indian  Heads,  but  there  is  one,  and  only 
one,  known  Type  II  Indian  Head  Nickel  struck  in 


As  a young  man,  Eric  P.  Newman  acquired  the  leather  case 
containing  eight  1913  five-cent  coins. 


copper.)  Since  a color  photograph  had  never  been 
taken  of  the  copper  coin,  we  thought  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  one  accompany  the  narrative.  So  here,  for  the 
first  time  ,in  full  public  view,  is  the  unique  Buffalo 
Nickel  struck  in  copper,  along  with  its  unusual  story. 


We  now  have  photographs  of  seven  of  the  eight  original  coins  that  were  in  the  leather  case.  The  image  of  the  eighth  coin  (Indian  Head 
pattern  J- 1 950)  is  the  Smithsonian  specimen. 


JAMES  EARLE  FRASER’S  REVERENCE  TO  NATIVE  AMERICANS  IS  EXPRESSED  IN  HIS  SCULPTURAL 
ART;  INCLUDING  THE  ICONIC  AMERICAN  INDIAN  HEAD  NICKEL.  This  is  the  only  copper  example 
known*.  The  coin  has  developed  a dark-toned  crust  on  the  fields  and  crevasses  around  the  devices.  This  crusting 
is  possibly  a product  of  its  environment,  the  copper  reacting  to  the  composition  of  the  cardboard  holder  over 
the  span  of  more  than  75  years.  The  strike  weakness  is  a product  of,  or  a combination  of,  rather  tired  dies, 
perhaps  improper  strike  pressure,  and  a planchet  that  may  have  been  slightly  shy  of  proper  thickness.  Weak 
strikes  were  not  uncommon  in  the  entire  series  and  in  the  early  days  of  1913  Type  II  production  there  was  close 
scrutiny  kept  on  dies  and  die  wear.  Charles  Barber  wrote  a letter  to  Mint  Director  George  Roberts  on  May  27, 
1913  indicating  that  12  die  pairs  of  the  Type  I nickels  lasted  an  average  of  150,168  strikes,  while  12  Type  II  die 
pairs  lasted  an  average  of  109,389  strikes!.  Apparently  the  Type  II  design  wore  the  dies  out  more  quickly  than 
did  the  original  Type  I design.  When  I handled  the  coin  for  the  first  time  my  immediate  reaction  was  that  it  had 
a circulated  look.  I thought  there  might  be  some  minor  abrasion  on  the  high  points,  however,  under  closer 
examination  I could  not  detect  any  disruption  of  color  or  fabric  of  the  coin  that  would  indicate  wear.  Obviously 
the  coin  has  never  been  circulated,  having  been  in  its  case  for  the  better  part  of  a century,  and  any  possible  minor 
surface  abrasion  could  only  be  the  consequence  of  mishandling  before  it  entered  the  leather  case  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  coin  is  loose  in  the  hole  and  may  rub  against  the  plastic  when  the  case  is  handled. 


OBVERSE 

The  color  is  brown  with  very  dark  fields  and  crusty  toning.  The  strike  is  soft  as  can  be  easily  observed  above  the  braid  and  in  the 
hair  and  feather  detail.  LIBERTY  appears  weak,  the  upper  portions  of  the  letters  spreading  near  the  rim  and  the  rim  itself  thick- 
ens there  and  is  rounded  entirely.  The  date  and  digits  are  rounded  as  well. 


A FORGOTTEN  NICKEL 
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REVERSE 

The  color  of  the  reverse  is  brown  but  somewhat  lighter  than  the  obverse,  particularly  on  the  back  of  the  bison,  with  dark  crusty 
fields.  The  reverse  also  shows  the  same  characteristics  associated  with  a weakly  struck  Buffalo  nickel.  There  is  lack  of  detail  at  the 
shoulder,  on  the  hind  flank,  and  on  the  fur  of  the  head  and  back.  The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  rim  is  also  weak. 


*One  speaking  technically  might  assert  that  there  are  known  mint  error  Buffalo  Nickel  strikes  on  19  mm  copper  cent  planchets.  This  is  true, 
however,  those  were  struck  in  error  on  wrong  sized  planchets.  This  specimen  was  struck  on  a proper  sized  copper  planchet  with  probable  intent. 
Additionally,  there  is  a nickel-size  copper  specimen  with  the  date  1920.  Its  weight  is  4.96  grams  and  its  metal  composition  is  89%  copper,  8%  zinc, 
and  3%  tin,  which  differ  from  the  1913  specimen.  It  was  likely  struck  on  stock  intended  for  Peruvian  coinage.tt 

t Renaissance... Burdette.  Pg.257 
ttuspatterns.com  ‘1920  5 cent’ 
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BACKGROUND 

A vast  quantity  has  been  written  about  the  history  of  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels.  The  recent  finding  of  the 
Walton  specimen  in  his  family  holdings  brought  forth  many  informative  articles.  A wonderful  book  entitled 
‘Million  Dollar  Nickels’  by  Paul  Montgomery  Mark  Borckardt,  and  Ray  Knight  was  published  in  2005.  The 
history  is  inevitably  repeated  on  each  occasion  when  one  of  the  privately  held  specimens  is  up  for  auction.  Inso- 
much as  they  are  indelibly  tied  to  our  Indian  Head  subjects,  we  will  be  brief  in  rehashing  when  and  how  the  1913 
Liberty  Head  Nickels  came  to  be. 

Somewhere  between  mid-November  1912  and  mid- February  1913,  there  were  some  shenanigans  going  on  at 
the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia.3  4 Within  this  approximately  ninety-day  time  frame,  one  or  more 
persons  did  some  die  work,  activated  a coining  press,  knocked  off  five  Liberty  Head  Nickels  with  the  date  1913, 
left  not  a trace,  and  walked  away  clean  as  a whistle.  There  is  circumstantial  evidence  pointing  to  a former  mint 
employee,  but  nothing  concrete  to  support  who  did  the  deed,  when  it  was  done,  or  the  purpose  for  doing  it. 
Speculation  abounds,  but  anyone  who  may  have  known  the  truth  in  the  matter  seems  long  past  earthly  motiva- 
tion to  do  so. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  existence  of  the  coins  until  December  of  1919,  when  Samuel  W.  Brown 
(aforementioned  former  mint  employee)  placed  an  advertisement  in  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
monthly  journal,  The  Numismatist,  wanting  to  buy  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels,  offering  $500  for  each.  Subse- 
quently, Mr.  Brown  made  available  the  first  public  appearance  of  a 1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  at  the  ANA  annual 
convention  held  in  Chicago  in  August  1920.  B.  Max  Mehl  got  into  the  action  and  began  advertising  to  buy  the 
nickels  as  well.5  The  next  significant  activity  came  when  a Philadelphia  coin  and  stamp  dealer  named  August 
Wagner  placed  ads  to  sell  all  five  nickels  in  the  December  1923  and  January  and  February  1924  issues  of  The 
Numismatist. 

The  coins  were  reportedly  offered  as  a group  for  $2,000.  There  is  nothing  specific  as  to  whether  the  three  Indian 
Head  Nickels  were  included  in  the  sale  price,  or  if  the  coins  were  housed  in  a custom-made  case  at  this  time, 
although  it  has  been  suggested  they  were.6  Just  whom  had  the  custom  leather  case  made,  whether  it  was  Brown, 
Wagner  or  someone  else  after  1924  is  unknown.  From  the  years  1924  to  1941  the  coins  collectively  changed 
hands  several  times  including;  Stephan  Nagy,  Wayte  Raymond,  Colonel  E.H.R.  Green,  and  finally  Eric  P. 
Newman  and  noted  St.  Louis  coin  dealer  Burdette  G.  Johnson. 


WANTED 

1913  LIBERTY  HEAD 
NICKEL 

In  Proof  condition,  if  possible. 
Will  pay  $”00  cash  for  one. 

SAMUEL  W.  BROWN, 

North  Tonsunnda,  X.  V. 


FOR  SALE. 

Five  (5)  Five  Cent  Liberty 
Head  1913  Coins.  Proof. 

Tlir  only  Flve-fVnt  I/lln*rly  Mend 
t’olns  of  this  design  anil  year  ft» 
existence. 

AUGUST  WAGNER, 

31st  and  York  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ads  placed  in  The 
Numismatist  by  Brown 
in  1919  and  Wagner  in 
1923-24. 


Johnson  began  disbursing  four  of  the  Liberty  Head  coins  singly  in  1943  on  Newman  and  Johnson’s  behalf,  and 
each  has  a well-documented  history.  For  his  part  in  the  dealings,  Newman  retained  the  leather  case;  one  of  the 
Liberty  Head  Nickels,  and  two  orphaned  Indian  Heads,  including  the  copper  example. 

The  history  of  these  three  Indian  Head  Nickels  is  perhaps  less  demonstrative  than  the  ‘Fab  Five’,  but  it  is  certainly 
interesting  and  historical. 


INDIAN  HEAD  NICKELS  AND  PRESENTATION  CASE  TAKE  RESIDENCE 

Newman  sold  his  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  in  1949  to  dealer  Abe  Kosoff,  leaving  Newman  with  the  two  Indian 
Head  Nickels  and  the  leather  case.  Burdette  G.  Johnson  described  the  three  Indian  Head  nickels  in  his  inventory 
record  as  follows: 78 

“ 1913  Indian  Head  Pattern.  The  principal  difference  from  the  accepted  type  being  that  the  rim  around  the  coin  on 
the  obverse  is  very  broad.  The  short  feathers  of  the  headdress  is  also  slightly  different  from  the  regular  type  being 
broader  and  touching  the  rim  of  the  coin.  Proof  and  probably  unique.” 

“1913  Indian  Head.  Second  Type.  In  copper,  Unc.  Probably  unique.” 

“1913  Indian  Head.  Regular  type  of  the  second  design.  Unc.” 

Newman  has  been  the  caretaker  of  the  copper  coin  and  its  Type  II  companion  for  70  years!  Only  occasionally 
removing  them  from  the  sanctity  of  a bank  safety  deposit  box  for  a walk  among  friends  or  a researcher. 
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Coins  in  leather  case  - 
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difference  from  the  accepted  type  ft?ing 
that  the  rim  aronnd  the  coin  on  the  obv. 
is  very  "broad.  The  short  feathers  of  the 
head  dress  is  also  slightly  different 
from  the  regular  type  "being  broader  and 
touching  the  rim  of  the  coin.  Proof  and 
quite  probably  unique 
Indian  Head.  Second  type.  In  copper 
Unc.,  probably  unique 
Indian  Head.  Regular  type  of  the  2nd 
design.  Unc. 
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Page  50  of  Burdette 
G.  Johnsons  original 
inventory  record  lists 
the  ‘Coins  in  leather 
case.’  Note  the  values 
he  placed  on  the 
three  Indian  Heads, 
$75.00,  $100.00,  and 
$1.00. 


THE  COINS 

Closer  study  of  the  coins  themselves  reveals  some  interesting  facts  and  compelling  questions.  The  first  coin  is 
the  Type  I Pattern.  This  coin,  as  described  by  Johnson,  with  ‘broad  obverse  rim’  and  ‘short  feathers... broader 
and  touching  the  rim’  most  closely  matches  the  description  of  what  is  now  known  as  J- 1950,  from  ‘Pattern 
Coins,  Experimantal  and  Trial  Pieces’,  by  J.  Hewitt  Judd.9  There  were  17  of  these  pieces  struck  on  January  13, 
1 9 1 3. 10  Two  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  six  were  melted,  and  nine  are  held  privately.11  It  is  from  the  first  set  of  Indian 
Head  trials  with  the  date  19 13. 12  The  3 is  of  the  flattop  style  and  somewhat  shorter  than  the  other  digits.  The  rim 
is  indeed  wide  and  the  feathers  and  braid  ties  appear  to  touch  it.  The  reverse  is  of  the  Bison  facing  left,  standing 
on  a mound.  The  lettering  is  cramped  and  runs  together.  There  is  no  designer  initial  ‘F’  on  the  obverse.  Both 
sides  show  highly  textured  fields  as  per  the  artist’s  original  intentions. 


The  only  other  pattern  candidate  it  could  be  is  the  J-1951.  There  were  4 of  these  struck  on  February  13,  1913. 
Two  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  one  went  to  Mint  Superintendent  John  Landis  and  was  subsequently  melted,  and 
one  went  to  Treasury  Secretary  Franklin  MacVeagh.13 14  However,  J-1951  has  a ‘round  top  3,  which  is  quite 
distinctive  from  the  flat  top  variety  eventually  adopted  for  regular  production.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  Johnson 
missing  such  a characteristic.  In  addition,  the  J-1951  was  struck  on  oversized  planchets  in  an  attempt  to  view  the 
design  elements  further  from  the  rim,15  which  it  accomplished  and  which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Johnsons 
remark  ‘feathers  touching  the  rim’.  When  Johnson  mentioned  the  ‘short  feathers  it  is  unclear  exactly  which 
feathers  he  is  referring  to.  Perhaps  he  spoke  of  the  tuft  of  feathers  that  resemble  flower  petals  at  the  top  of  the 
head  where  the  eagle  feathers  are  tied  together  and  into  the  hair  at  the  part,  or  he  may  have  been  including  the 
shorter  of  the  two  eagle  feathers  in  the  design.  Regardless,  none  of  them  touch  the  rim  on  J-1951.  But  on  J- 1950 
they  are  all  very  close  to  the  broad,  irregular  rim,  if  not  touching  it  when  looking  at  magnified  photos15  and 
certainly  they  would  appear  to  be  touching  the  rim  to  the  naked  eye.  Johnsons  statement  ‘proof  and  probably 
unique’  seems  to  be  doubtful. 


J- 1950 


Note  the  broad  rim,  feathers  touching  the  rim,  and  flattop  3 


J- 195 1 


Note  the  feathers  are  distant  from  the  rim  and  the  3 has  a round  top. 


So  baring  any  other  documentation  or  further  descriptions  from  another  party,  the  Type  I pattern  that  was  in 
the  leather  case  was  probably  a J- 1950.  The  exact  whereabouts  of  the  specimen  is  unknown  at  this  time. 


The  next  Indian  Head  coin  in  the  holder  is  what  Johnson  described  as  a “Second  type.  In  copper  Unc.,  probably 
unique”  This  description  is  accurate.  Indeed,  the  coin  is  copper.  Actually,  it’s  made  of  95%  copper,  2.5%  zinc,  and 
2.5%  nickel.17 18  It  weighs  5. 15  grams,  which  is  slightly  heavier  than  a regular  nickel  alloy  five-cent  piece.  It  mea- 
sures 21.18mm  in  diameter  which  is  approximately  two  one-hundredths  smaller  than  a regular  piece.19  The  coin 
is  uncirculated  and  unique.  It  is  a Type  II  coin  with  the  Bison  standing  on  a flat  ground  reverse.  It  is  listed  as 
J- 1 954  in  U.S.  Pattern  Coins,20  however,  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  exactly  what  is  the  proper  way  to  refer 
to  this  coin.  It  has  been  called  a ‘regular  issue  die  trial  in  copper’21,  a ‘copper  pattern’22,  a ‘trial  piece’  that  was 
issued  in  a presentation  case,23  and  ‘probably  produced  without  authorization  to  serve  as  a delicacy.’24  To  further 
stir  the  pot,  noted  author  and  researcher  David  Lange  states,  “No  trial  strikings  have  been  reported  with  the 
Type  II  reverse”,25  and  Johnson  and  Newman  thought  the  copper  Indian  Head  might  be  a ‘fantasy  piece’.2627  So 
is  it  a pattern,  a die  trial,  a presentation  piece,  or  a fantasy?  Each  person  may  determine  what  to  call  it,  but  it  is 


an  uncirculated  coin  made  from  regular  production  Type  II  dies  struck  on  a 95%  copper  planchet.  Perhaps  we 
are  best  served  calling  it  an  enigma  in  need  of  further  study. 


The  third  Indian  Head  piece  is  the  simplest  to  describe,  or  is  it?  Johnson  said,  “Regular  type  of  the  second 
design,  Unc.”  This  description  opens  the  door  for  several  interpretations.  I interpret  it  as  simply  a regular 
production  strike  of  a Type  II  coin  in  uncirculated  condition.  However,  other  researchers  discussing  the  Indian 
Head  nickels  in  the  leather  case  usually  mention  the  copper  piece  and  refer  to  the  ‘other  two’  in  passing.  Such  as, 
“The  other  two  were  a Type  I and  a Type  II”.28  “...two  additional  Buffalo  Nickels.  One  was  a proof  of  a regular 
Type  I.  The  second  was  one  of  the  prototype  coins  lacking  Fraser’s  initial  F.”29  This  reference  suggests  they  were 
both  Type  I coins.  Another  source  suggests  the  copper  coin  was  housed  with  “an  example  of  J- 1951  and  a regular 
1913  Type  I.”30  Again,  this  suggests  they  were  both  Type  I coins. 

I believe  Johnson’s  use  of  the  words  ‘Type’  and  ‘design’  interchangeably  in  the  descriptions  of  the  three  Indian 
Heads  may  be  the  root  of  the  conflicting  interpretations.  For  the  first  coin  he  referred  to  the  ‘accepted  type’  and 
the  ‘regular  type’,  meaning  the  final  accepted  design  for  regular  production  coinage.  The  copper  coin  he  referred 
to  as  the  ‘second  type’,  meaning  the  Type  II  reverse  with  the  flat  ground.  The  third  coin  he  called  a ‘regular  type’ 
of  the  ‘second  design’.  This  one  may  be  confusing,  because  if  he  meant  the  Type  I mound  reverse  when  he  said 
‘regular  type’,  then  what  did  he  mean  by  ‘second  design’?  If  he  knew  of  the  die  trials,  it  could  be  that  he  meant 
the  ‘second  design’  of  the  Type  I die  trials  -the  round  top  3 variety  - however,  the  round  top  three  was  not  used 
for  the  ‘regular  type’  production  coins  so  this  explanation  is  hard  to  justify.  But  if  he  meant  ‘regular  production 
coinage’  when  he  said  ‘regular  type’,  then  his  reference  to  the  ‘second  design’  would  simply  mean  the  Type  II  flat 
ground  reverse,  a more  plausible  explanation  perhaps.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  Johnson’s 
personal  notes  on  the  coins. 


This  is  the  regular  issue  1913  Type  II  nickel  that  resides  in  the  leather  case  along  with  the 
unique  copper  specimen.  It  is  uncirculated,  displays  an  average  strike,  and  displays  a bit  of 
champagne  toning.  Johnson  valued  it  at  $1.00  in  his  inventory  record  in  1943. 


In  the  final  analysis,  based  on  Johnson’s  original  descriptions  of  the  coins  in  the  custom-made  leather  case,  the 
three  Indian  Head  Nickels  were  as  follows: 

1)  Type  I (mound  reverse)  Die  Trial,  now  known  as  J-1950. 

2)  Type  II  (flat  ground  reverse)  Regular  Production  Die  strike  of  a copper  planchet. 

3)  Type  II  (flat  ground  reverse)  Regular  Production  Die  strike  on  a normal  nickel  planchet. 

INDIAN  HEADS  JOIN  THE  ‘FAB  FIVE’ 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  Indian  Head  coins  are  the  when  and  how  questions 
surrounding  their  communing  with  the  Liberty  Heads.  We  are  fairly  certain  that  the  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels 
were  struck  and  removed  from  the  Mint  in  the  three-month  time  frame  from  Mid-November  1912  to  Mid- 
February  1913.  We  know  that  the  Indian  Head  Type  I die  trial  piece  was  struck  on  January  13,  1913.  Of  the  17 
struck,  9 are  in  private  hands.31  One  of  them  made  it’s  way  into  the  leather  case  probably  sometime  in  the  ten- 
year  aftermarket  between  1913  and  1923. 

The  Type  II  nickel  struck  on  a copper  planchet  and  the  regular  production  Type  II  nickel  offer  a more  complex 
mystery.  First  of  all,  the  Type  II  reverse  design  was  still  being  perfected  in  early  April  1913,  and  only  uniface  die 
trials  of  the  reverse  were  struck  on  or  before  April  21,  1913.  (These  uniface  strikes  are  the  only  die  trials  known 
for  Type  II  nickels)  In  a letter  on  April  21st  from  Charles  Barber  to  mint  director  George  Roberts  he  states,  “If 
you  think  well  of  the  alteration  we  could  hold  up  coinage  for  short  time  while  I make  a new  hub  which  would 
not  take  more  than  ten  days,  when  we  could  go  on  with  the  coinage”.  On  April  23rd,  two  of  the  uniface  trials 
were  sent  to  the  coin’s  designer,  James  Earle  Fraser,  along  with  Barber’s  letter  and  a letter  from  Roberts,  in 
essence  seeking  Fraser’s  approval.  On  April  25th,  Fraser  wrote  back  his  approval.32  On  May  6th  Barber  sent  a 
letter  to  mint  superintendent  John  Landis  indicating  dies  were  ready  for  production.33  On  May  27th  Barber 
wrote  a letter  to  Roberts  discussing  die  wear  comparing  Type  I dies  to  Type  II  dies,  indicating  that  there  had 
been  12  die  pairs  used  accounting  for  roughly  1,300,000  coins  struck  so  far.34  This  tells  us  that  regular  coin 
production  for  the  Type  II  Indian  Head  Nickels  began  somewhere  in  mid-May,  perhaps  between  the  7th  and  the 
20th,  1913.35 

So  we  know  without  a doubt  that  these  two  Type  II  nickels  were  struck  well  after  the  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels 
and  perhaps  the  Type  I Indian  Head  had  left  the  mint.  They  would  have  had  to  have  been  acquired  and  added 
to  the  leather  case  sometime  in  the  ensuing  ten  years. 

The  regular  issue  uncirculated  Type  II  coin  was  not  a problem  for  anyone  to  acquire  at  any  time  after  production 
began,  so  adding  that  coin  to  the  leather  case  was  nothing  unusual.  But  the  copper  piece  is  another  story  with 
it’s  own  set  of  questions.  When  was  it  struck?  It  could  have  been  any  time  after  May  7,  1913.  Who  did  it?  There 
is  no  record  of  any  trial  or  experimental  metal  strike  by  any  mint  officials.  Could  the  same  culprits  have  done  it 
as  did  the  ‘Fab  Five’?  It’s  possible,  but  would  they  risk  another  stunt  a few  months  after  they  pulled  off  the  first 
one?  Why  strike  just  one?  Where  did  the  copper  planchet  come  from?  There  were  no  nickel  sized  copper  die 
trials  or  patterns  struck  at  the  mint  since  1883.36  Was  there  a box  or  drawer  containing  off-metal  planchets  avail- 
able to  be  used  thirty  years  later? 

I’m  afraid  all  of  the  questions  concerning  how  or  when  the  copper  Indian  Head  Nickel  was  made  will  probably 
remain  unanswered. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  questions  of  the  leather  case.  Who  made  the  leather  case  (or  had  it  custom  made)  with  the 
eight  nickel-sized  holes  in  it?  Was  it  Samuel  Brown,  the  former  mint  employee,  who  is  suspect  in  the  whole 
matter?  He  revealed  the  existence  of  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickels  in  1920,  but  there  is  nothing  definite  about 


his  having  housed  the  coins  in  a leather  case.  August  Wagner  may  have  been  the  one  to  put  the  coins  in  a presen- 
tation case.  It  appears  from  his  ads  in  the  Numismatist  in  1923-24  that  his  intention  was  to  sell  them  as  a group, 
and  having  them  nicely  displayed  in  a custom  leather  case  would  only  enhance  the  sale.  But  why  eight  holes? 
Why  have  a case  made  for  eight  coins  when  you  are  advertising  to  sell  five?  Surely  a five-hole  case  would  be  as 
attractive  as  the  eight-hole  variety.  Why  even  add  the  Indian  Heads  to  the  mix,  and  not  advertise  them?  Perhaps 
the  Indian  Heads  were  added  to  show  the  types  of  1913  five-cent  coins  along  side  of  each  other? 

To  our  knowledge  there  are  not  any  other  cases  like  this  one,  there  is  no  stamp  of  manufacturer  on  it,  nor  the 
initials  of  an  artisan.  It  is  hand  made,  holding  eight  coins  in  two  rows  of  four.  The  holes  are  larger  than  the  coins 
by  approximately  2mm  so  the  coins  are  slightly  loose  within  them.  They  are  enclosed  with  sliding  clear  plastic 
windows  on  both  sides,  much  like  collector  albums  of  today.  (I  submit  that  Wayte  Raymond  may  have  possibly 
had  a hand  in  the  production  of  the  custom-made  case.  Colonel  Green  acquired  the  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels 
from  Raymond  in  1926  and  it  is  believed  they  had  an  on-going  business  relationship.37  Raymond  began  manu- 
facturing and  promoting  the  sale  of  coin  albums  with  sliding  plastic  windows  as  early  as  1931. 38  Albeit  circum- 
stantial, Raymond’s  boards  are  known  to  have  holes  slightly  larger  than  the  coins,  creating  a loose  fit.  Perhaps 
Green  commissioned  Raymond  to  produce  the  case.)  The  holed  board  is  made  of  heavy  card  that  is  thicker  than 
the  width  of  the  coins  so  the  plastic  slides  over  them  easily  without  touching  the  surface  of  the  coins.  It  is 
covered  on  either  side  with  leather  and  hinged  at  the  bottom  so  both  sides  can  be  viewed  easily.  The  outer  leather 
cover  is  shaped  like  a cross  and  lined  with  satin  fabric.  The  left  and  right  flaps  fold  in  over  the  holed  board.  The 
bottom  flap  folds  up  over  them  and  the  top  flap  folds  down  and  is  secured  to  the  bottom  flap  with  a metal  snap 
enclosure.  It  measures  4 5/8”  by  5 5/8”  when  closed.  The  outer  leather  is  slightly  textured  and  a single  narrow 
line  of  embossed  ribbing  surrounds  the  entire  holder.  Obviously,  this  case  was  made  with  special  care. 


CONCLUSION 

Once  upon  a time  eight  1913  nickels  lived  together  in  a cozy  leather  and  satin  abode.  The  five  with  Liberty 
Heads  all  became  famous  and  went  their  separate  ways.  One  of  the  Indian  Heads  lives  anonymously  with  a 
collector  who  probably  knows  not  its  provenance.  The  others,  one  of  nickel  alloy,  the  other  copper,  have  been 
resting  in  their  plush  home  and  nurtured  for  70  years  by  renowned  numismatist  and  all-around  gentleman  Eric 
P.  Newman,  who  would  characterize  the  entire  episode  as  a mere  stepping  stone  to  a fabulous  numismatic  career 
and  simply  an  interesting  chapter  in  a fulfilled  life. 

The  1913  Indian  Head  Nickels  in  this  story  have  been  overlooked  to  history,  but  they  offer  compelling  questions 
and  historical  significance  of  their  own  for  the  numismatic  community  to  contemplate. 
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